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ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 



For the last two years it has been our duty to comment on the posi- 
tion of anthropology in the " British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science." We are sorry that our language must neces- 
sarily be different this year from what it has been on other occa- 
sions. We deeply regret this ; but ouv duty to the public compels 
us to speak without reserve. If a bod}', though assuming a name 
expressly indicating as its object "the advancement of science," yet 
does all in its power to stay that advancement, we think it is the duty 
of public journalists to expose such practices. We visited Birming- 
ham expecting to be able to give a full report of all the anthropo- 
logical papers read, never anticipating that this meeting would end 
without an acknowledgment of the existence of anthropological 
science. The first thing, however, we heard on our arrival at Bir- 
mingham was that influence was being brought to bear upon the 
local committee by " the authorities" to induce them to throw out the 
motion for a special section for anthropological science which was to 
be made at the meeting of the general committee. 

Early on the day fixed for the decision of this point, a mysterious 
body known by the name of the Council of the British Association 
had held a meeting and resolved to oppose this motion. This organi- 
sation deputed Sir R. Murchison to announce this decision, and 
in justice to him we must say he did so with all becoming pomp and 
dignity. 

We, however, somewhat anticipate the course of proceedings. After 
the ordinary business of the general committee had been transacted, 

Dr. Hunt moved, in pursuance to notice given by Mr. Carter Blake 
at Bath last year, in his unavoidable absence, that a separate section be 
set apart for anthropology. In moving the resolution, Dr. Hunt 
went into his reasons for so doing at some length, premising his 
remarks by urging that his motion was not brought forward in any 
spirit of rivalry or antagonism to any other society having a different 
name, and that it was simply brought forward from a desire that 
anthropology, or the science of man, might be discussed on its merits, 
and in a calm scientific spirit. The same thing which he was now 
bringing forward was advocated some twenty years ago by the late 
lamented Dr. Prichard, but at his death, in 1848, ethnology — as a part of 
the science of man was then called— lost its chief supporter, and it was 
added to geography, which had been taken from geology. From 
this time geography was so popular that ethnology had had no 
chance, and any member wishing to read a paper upon it had been 
compelled to wait until almost the close of the section, when the 
author was requested to state the objects of his paper, or simply read 
the title. Since the death of Dr. Prichard, the science of man had 
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been making progress through the whole world, with the exception 
of the British Association, where it could never make progress so long as 
it was connected with geography. With regard to the offer kindly 
made to cut them up and send them to other sections, he did not 
agree with it, because no science could make satisfactory progress if its 
harmony and unity were destroyed by being sent piecemeal into a 
variety of sections. The anthropologists had forty-two papers to 
submit ; sixteen being upon historical anthropology, which was a part 
of the science of archaeology; others upon descriptive anthropology, 
and the remainder upon comparative anthropology, by some called 
ethnology, and in order to bring these papers forward they wanted 
a section, let it be called by whatever name they thought proper. For 
the information of those not acquainted with the science, he re- 
marked that there were societies already established in Paris, Madrid, 
and New York; an anthropological journal had just been started in 
Germany, and societies were about to be established in St. Petersburg, 
Canada, Melbourne, Calcutta, and Lahore, in addition to which, 
applications were recently received in London for the formation of 
societies in Manchester, Glasgow, and other flourishing cities of the 
kingdom. He had heard that the motion which he had made was 
likely to be defeated by local influence, but he hoped this would not 
be the case, inasmuch as the matter was not one of local but of world- 
wide importance. He did not think the objection, that by passing 
his resolution the number of sections would be increased beyond 
what could be accommodated, ought to influence the meeting to nega- 
tive the proposition, because arrangements could easily be made by 
which this difficulty could be obviated. It had been suggested that 
Palaeontologists ought to have a special section, and to this he replied 
that there was not a special Palaeontological Society in London, but 
that this subject formed a part of the work of the Geological Society. 
In conclusion, he trusted that the British Association was not too old 
to adapt itself to the wants of the time, and trusted that the general 
committee would pass the resolution, and thus do something for the 
progress of the science of man. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Belcher seconded the motion, not so 
much because he understood anthropology, as because he wished all 
classes of the scientific community to have fair play. 

Sir Roderick Murchison said, as the representative of the coun- 
cil, he was authorised to move a direct negative to the resolution 
which had been moved by Dr. Hunt. He had as profound a reverence 
for the science of man as Dr. Hunt or any of his associates ; but 
from the foundation of the British Association it had been found 
necessary to restrict their sections to seven. There were many 
reasons for this, and amongst others it was necessary because there 
were in England towns and cities, deserving by their importance of 
the patronage of the British Association, which could not derive the 
advantage of it, because they could not accommodate a large number 
of sections. Another reason was, that this was the first proposal that 
had been made during thirty-four years to create an entirely new 
section, and he feared that if the request were acceded to there were 
other sciences that would at once put in similar claims, and great 
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difficulties would result. Some years ago, agriculturists wanted a 
section ; but the success which had attended the establishment of an 
exhibition of fat bulls and cows, and agricultural implements, showed 
that they did right in refusing to receive them. An offer to include 
phrenology had been made and declined. He therefore thought, as 
an old president of the Association, that they would not do well to 
depart from their fundamental rules, and recommended the members 
of the Anthropological Society, if they wanted to push forward their 
science, to hold a separate and distinct conference of their own. Sir 
Roderick concluded by saying that Professor Owen, who was a great 
authority on the science, had expressed an opinion that a new section 
was not necessary, and that the Anthropologists had better hold a 
congress. 

Mr. W. K. Grove, Q..C, observed, as an old member of the Associa- 
tion, and one who attended various sections from the beginning, he 
might be permitted to say a few words on the subject, not in opposition 
to the claims of anthropologists, but on the general question of the ex- 
pediency or non- expediency of increasing the number of sections. 
He would not say one word in depreciation of the science so ably 
advocated by Dr. Hunt. It was a question of whether a body like 
the British Association could be managed with too large a number of 
subdivisions. He did not deny that any new science had claims upon 
the Association, but whether it was advisable that it should be repre- 
sented by a separate section. He illustrated his remarks by the 
science of electricity, the which it was a matter of opinion whether it 
belonged more to the chemical than to the physical. If anthropology 
was to have a section, why should not the claims of electricians also 
receive the same attention ? but he never heard that they complained 
that they had not a separate section. He thought the claims of the 
former were more allied to other bodies, and it was not advisable that 
a separate section should be allotted to it. He submitted that it 
should not be done without due deliberation, and would lead to 
extreme danger if settled otherwise. Were the Association subdivided 
in the manner proposed, the attendance of members at the several 
sections would be much scattered, till finally not more than ten mem- 
bers might be found attending each section. The question, however, 
would find its level by fair discussion, although he thought there was 
nothing in anthropology which could not be adequately represented 
by the ethnological or physiological sections. 

Mr. Thomas Tate thought anthropology worthy of a place in a 
separate section of the British Association. He dilated on the great 
good the Association was doing, and inquired if there was no means 
of multiplying the sections. It had not been tried, and therefore it 
could not be said to be impracticable. He had no hesitation in 
believing that if the council were earnest in their desire, the ways 
and means might yet be found. Anthropology was a science which 
claimed the attention of the whole civilised world, and should there- 
fore most certainly be countenanced by the British Association. 
Science had increased vastly during the last thirty-five years, and the 
science of anthropology was increasing very fast. There were no 
less than forty-four papers which the Society were desirous of laying 
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before the Association ; and yet those important papers could not 
find a place in any one of the present sections. In conclusion, he did 
hope the Association would grant a distinct section for the study of 
the science in question. 

Dr. E. Perceval Wright rose to move an amendment. A great 
number of papers referred to he should be sorry to lose, for it was 
always a matter of difficulty to draw distinctions between the value of 
one science and the value of another, and for that reason he should 
like every possible information to be received on a subject claiming 
so much attention. He thought that it might very well be incor- 
porated in section D. In that section they had not the number of 
papers they ought to have. He thought by that arrangement both 
sections D and E, the latter treating on geography and ethnology, 
would be improved thereby, although, for the sake of not giving 
cause for complaint to existing members of sections D and E, he 
would substitute the word ethnology for anthropology. He moved, 
"That sub-section D be henceforth devoted to human physiology 
and ethnology." He substituted the last word also because he 
thought it a better word than the other. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Crawfurd hoped it would not be fancied that there was any 
hostility between himself and Dr. Hunt, who was at one time 
honorary secretary of a society to which he (Mr. Crawfurd) was presi- 
dent. He held in his hand the Anniversary Address of the President 
of the Anthropological Society, which consisted of thirty-two pages 
of letterpress, eighteen of which were devoted to a consideration of 
the three titles, ethnography, ethnology, and anthropology, and the 
preference was given to the latter, for reasons which he could not see. 
Anthropology was a term of vast antiquity, first used in the first year 
of the sixteenth century, in the year 1501 — very properly, in his 
opinion, at the fag-end of the dark ages — it was, to his taste, an ugly 
polysyllable — by a man named Hundt, who, it was possible, might 
have been an ancestor of Dr. Hunt in the twelfth generation, and who 
was also called Magnus Canis — Anglice, " Big Dog," — and who 
wrote a work called Anthropologta. The word then consisted of six 
syllables. It was now reduced to five, or, commercially speaking, 
was 20 per cent. less. The word was still too long, for the world 
called the anthropologists anthropos, with a long accent on the last 
syllable. The whole of the word was, in his opinion, too long, 
and he recommended the meeting to negative resolution and amend- 
ment alike. 

Dr. Lee, F.R.S., moved, as a further amendment, "That sub-section 
D be devoted to human physiology, ethnology, and anthropology." 

Mr. C. Carter Blake seconded this amendment. 

Dr. Acland did not wish to support the amendment or the original 
motion. He hoped that all interested in the study of man would 
bring their quota of information through the medium of papers, with- 
out endeavouring to establish a distinct section. 

Professor Phillips observed that if the movers and seconders of 
the amendments would withdraw them, he thought he should have 
something to suggest which might be of service to ail parties. 
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Dr. Perceval Wright thought it would be a rather dangerous pre- 
cedent, and declined to withdraw his amendment, as also did Dr. Lee. 

Professor Phillips said then he might go on to say that the Asso- 
ciation did not object to the introduction of new sciences, or branches 
of sciences treated in a new form. He, and all, wished that all sub- 
jects should be discussed with the greatest possible advantage to the 
progress of science. With respect to the formation of separate sec- 
tions in addition to what they already had, he could not go so far as 
some of them did ; there must be a limit put to the sections. He 
alluded to the science of statistics, which had undoubtedly a just 
claim, and which was, with economic science, comprised in one 
section. He did not think it was intended to propose general mea- 
sures at the meeting. It was certainly their parliament, and they had 
to legislate for the good of the whole body, so to speak, and were 
desirous of doing justice to all; but he must be permitted to express 
an opinion that to pass a motion like Dr. Hunt's was rather prema- 
ture, especially without further and more mature deliberation. The 
motion should have been first submitted to the sections' committee, 
then next referred to the committee of recommendations, and come 
before the general meeting of committee for confirmation or rejection. 
The Association had great confidence in those committees, and they 
reflected great credit on the Association. He should propose event- 
ually, as endorsing a principle which had long been held in operation, 
a motion embodying the above views, which he thought might be of 
use in removing difficulties, " That in future all proposals for estab- 
lishing new sections, or altering portions of sections, or for any other 
change in the constitutional or fundamental rules of the Association, 
be referred to the committee of recommendations for a report." 

The Chairman said, if he understood the matter rightly, there 
was no desire to take it out of the power of the general committee to 
decide the question, but simply to refer it to the committee of recom- 
mendations as a preliminary step. 

Dr. Hunt said he would not, after the strong expressions of some 
of the members of the committee of recommendations, consent to refer 
the motion to be decided by them, but he was willing to submit it to 
the decision of Lord Stanley, Sir Charles Lyell, and Professor Phillips. 

Lord Stanley said his attendance at the meetings had not been 
such as to warrant him in accepting such an office. 

After some little further discussion, amidst loud cries of "vote," 

The Chairman (Sir Charles Lyell) referred to the strong feeling 
pervading the members against multiplying sections. He thought 
the matter required further consideration. For, as new sections were 
formed or subdivided, it became necessary to go to rich places, — im- 
portant towns, — because small ones could not find the requisite 
accommodation for so large a body of visitors as the British Associa- 
tion, and a larger number of sections. There were parts of the 
country where there was no great wealth, such as Norwich, where 
there were a great number of students — isolated students of science — • 
who, if they were brought together by the visit of the Association, 
might be numbered among them, and assist in the great work of sci- 
entific inquiry. In answer to the assistant-secretaries' inquiries as to 
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accommodation, they replied that it could not be found in their towns 
for so large a number of sections ; and yet those places might have 
been visited with considerable advantage to the Association, and to 
the advancement of the interests of science. The discussion, however, 
would not be unattended with benefit, as it would doubtless induce all 
the sections to have such papers as those referred to, were they sub- 
mitted to them again. They would, were they of sufficient merit, be 
read somewhere, as they ought to be. All those forty papers ought 
to be read in some place or other. 

The Chairman, after a little confusion, then put Dr. Lee's amend- 
ment to the meeting, and about forty hands were held up in its 
favour, and about sixty against. 

Dr. Wright's amendment was then put. About fifty hands were 
held up in favour, and sixty against. 

Dr. Hunt's original motion then being put, the votes, as near as 
we could ascertain, were about fifty in favour, and about seventy 
against. Consequently it was also rejected. 

Professor Phillips then submitted his resolution to the meeting, 
which, being seconded by Mr. Galton, was carried, only about half 
a dozen hands being held up against it. 

Now the first question that is suggested by a perusal of the above 
report of Sir R. Murchison's speech is, by what authority the Council 
discussed this matter at all ? When it was proposed to introduce 
the word Anthropology into Section E, this same gentleman then too 
came forward, and, on behalf of the Council, moved a direct negative. 
We utterly protest against this interference on the part of the Council 
with matters which should be discussed and decided by the General 
Committee alone. Either the Council have entirely exceeded their 
powers in coming to any decision whatever on this point, or Sir R. 
Murchison has taken a most unwarrantable liberty in making the 
statement that he was " authorised by the Council." We heard of 
this decision of the Council before the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee was held. We have reason to believe the influence of the 
Council was largely set in motion to deter independent members of 
the Association from voting for the recognition of anthropology. To 
vote against the decision of the Council, appeared to some persons 
something terrible. 

We are glad, however, to be able to record that these fears did not 
affect a goodly number of the meeting, and in spite of all the influences 
brought to bear, one of the resolutions was nearly carried in one of 
the largest meetings of the general committee ever known. Sir R. 
Murchison professed to have a reverence for the science of man; but 
to judge from his comparison of anthropology with phrenology, he 
showed that his reverence is largely combined with imperfect knowledge 
of the nature of anthropological science. Perhaps, for the future, Sir 
R. Murchison will remember that phrenology is generally believed to be 
either a system or a theory, and that anthropology is a science and 
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advocates no especial system ov theory. We think that the mover of 
the resolution was very much to blame for not having informed Sir 
Roderick that anthropology bore no resemblance to the exhibition of 
fat cattle and agricultural implements. 

With regard to the two statements " that it had been found neces- 
sary to restrict their sections to seven", and " that they would not do 
well to depart from their fundamental rules", it unfortunately happens 
that it has not been found necessary to restrict the sections to seven in 
number, and that this is not one of the fundamental rules of the As- 
sociation. 

The other "reason" given, namely, "that this was the first proposal 
to create an entirely new section which had been made for the last 
thirty-four years", is equally unsupported by facts. In 1844 a proposal 
was made for a special section for ethnology, and although supported 
by such men as the late Sir Charles Malcolm and Dr. Prichard, it was 
opposed by the same parties who now so loudly boast of what they 
have done for the progress of science. 

With regai'd to the assertion that Professor Owen had written to 
Sir R. Murchison, to the effect that he thought it would be best for 
anthropologists to hold a special congress, we are not in a position to 
contradict that assertion. It would, however, be interesting to know 
what Professor Owen really did write, not so much because his opinion 
upon this point is of any special value, as for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing upon what evidence this statement was made to the general com- 
mittee. 

We were informed by the delegates of the Anthropological Society 
that no communication of this nature had been made to the officers of 
that Society, and if Professor Owen wrote such a letter as that de- 
scribed by Sir R. Murchison without intimating his having done so to 
them, we have only to say that it redounds very little to his credit. We 
see Professor Owen's name on the list of Honorary Fellows of the 
Anthropological Society, and we should be very sorry to learn that he 
had intentionally done anything to injure the cause of anthropological 
science in this country. We trust that the official report of Mr. Blake 
will effectually exculpate Professor Owen from any blame in the matter. 

We have little or nothing to add to the report of the other speakers. 
Towards the end of the discussion there appeared to be no little con- 
fusion. No chance of reply was given to Dr. Hunt, and another 
gentleman who rose to support the cause of the science of anthropo- 
logy was cut short by the impatience of the meeting to come to a de- 
cision. 

One thing not noticed in the foregoing report — but noticed by some 
of the London daily papers, was the fact that the mention of the word 
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anthropology seemed to excite the amusement of many in the audience. 
This is a very hopeful and satisfactory sign of the times. Not a word 
was said against the term anthropology by anyone except Mr. Craw- 
furd, who we much regretted to see was listened to with great impa- 
tience. Mr. Crawfurd, however, mistook the point under discussion, 
as Dr. Hunt expressly stated that he would not insist on the name, 
but wanted the thing — a special section for the science of man. 

We now have to record what appears on its face as great a piece of 
cliqueism and jobbery on the part of a public body as was ever wit- 
nessed. Without a minute's notice, and at the end of the same 
meeting, 

Professor Phillips rose and said he was requested by the Council 
to propose " That, in future, all proposals for establishing new sec- 
tions, altering the titles of existing ones, or making any other change 
in the constitutional forms and fundamental rules of the Association, 
be referred to the Recommendation Committee for a report." Professor 
Phillips explained that his resolution was not directed against any of the 
motions just negatived by the meeting, but was brought forward on 
broad grounds, and with a view to prevent hasty and perhaps faulty 
legislation. 

Mr. Pengellt asked if it was regular to propose such a motion 
without notice. 

Professor Phillips replied that such a privilege had never yet 
been denied to an officer of the Association. 

At this time, Professor Phillips was, however, not an officer, and 
the unseemly haste with which this resolution was passed at the fag 
end of a long meeting was not calculated to impress the people of 
Birmingham with much respect for either the business habits or the 
wisdom of the general committee. 

Notwithstanding Professor Phillips's disclaimer that this resolu- 
tion was "not aimed against any of the resolutions just negatived", 
it reached our ears that a prominent member of the Council stated 
that the resolution was prepared specially with the intention of being 
the " coffin of the anthropologists." 

Now this interference of the Council and of the Committee of Re- 
commendation opens up a very serious question, and it is not difficult 
to predict that if such legislation is allowed discord will be introduced 
into the Association, and that when this takes place, it will soon lose 
its hold on the respect of the public. 

The effect of this resolution will be to throw all responsibility 
of future legislation on this Council. Sooner or later, it will happen 
that a report will be brought up by the Committee of Recommendations 
which cannot be accepted by many of the members, and a division 
must necessarily ensue. If the division should be against the Council 

VOL. III. — no. xi. n « 
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or Committee of Recommendation, it will make them appear some- 
what ridiculous in the eyes, not only of the Association, but of the 
whole scientific world. The Council, as a body, were quite strong 
and influential enough to have effectually prevented any hasty legis- 
lation, and with unity of action no new comer would have had a 
chance. The cause of anthropological science must be both good 
and strong, when it is necessary to have recourse to such legislation 
to oppose it. We feel ashamed to believe that men in position 
would so far be led away from their duty towards the cause of 
science as to act in such a manner as this ; but grave suspicion now 
rests upon them. 

We shall be very glad to hear that such is not the fact. We would 
not for an instant impute to the members of the Recommendation 
Committee a knowledge of the object of the proposers of this resolu- 
tion. We are also quite ready to believe that Professor Phillips acted 
in good faith ; and yet we fear that the confession of a prominent 
member of the Association is the real truth. 

If these reports are true, and they have come to us on good autho- 
rity, we say most distinctly that anyone capable of organising such 
opposition to the progress of the science of man, and of boasting that 
he had "made the coffin of the anthropologists", must indeed have 
sunk immeasurably in the scientific scale. 

We should much like to know the cause of this desire to bury the 
anthropologists. It was currently reported that the freedom of discus- 
sion which has prevailed in the Anthropological Society had induced 
a fear lest something of the same sort might find its way into the new 
section. If this were done, they said, " We shall get the parsons 
about our ears". We heard, too, of some extraordinary remarks re- 
specting the title of one of the papers which was to have been sub- 
mitted to the Association. This paper was entitled, "On Monogeny 
and Polygeny", and anthropologists were told that such a paper would 
not be received, " as it would bring on a discussion on moral ques- 
tions". This was repeated more than once, until at last it was found out 
that the words "monogeny and polygeny" were mistaken for "mono- 
gamy and polygamy". The title of this unfortunate paper, we believe, 
lost several votes with the General Committee. This fact may be suf- 
ficient to indicate to our foreign readers the amount of knowledge of an- 
thropological literature possessed by some men of science in this country. 
And now Ave come to the papers read in the different sections on 
anthropology. The delegates of the Anthropological Society took up 
altogether upwards of forty papers, and out of these Section E con- 
sented to receive five and Section D (zoology and botany) about 
twenty. A difficult question now arose, and the members of the So- 
ciety in Birmingham met at Queen's College, and all agreed that it 
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would not be advisable to read papers on questions of general anthro- 
pology in a section devoted to zoology and botany. 

About twenty of the papers in the charge of the delegates of the 
Anthropological Society were on early archaeology, or, more correctly, 
on historical anthropology. These Sir R. Murchison stated did not 
come within the sphere of the British Association, and with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Hunt's paper " On Zetland", they were all refused by 
both Section E and D. On the day before the section separated, two 
papers were read in Section E, "On the Discovery of Flint Instruments 
at Pressigny"; and one "On the Bronze Age". The authors of these 
papers of course did not agree with Sir R. Murchison. 

We regret to state that we have never seen such a poor show of 
papers as those read on this occasion in Section E. The geographers 
had, it is true, one new paper which gave an interesting description 
of the ascent of the river Purvis in South America. The rest of their 
papers were wholly insignificant, and most of them had been read before 
in London. Mr. Crawfurd read three papers, all of which had been 
previously read and fully discussed and reported in London. Papers 
also by the Rev. F. W. Farrar and Mr. Dunn were read to the Section, 
although they had both been read before in London. 

The ethnologists were not so particular as the anthropologists ; for 
they sent off a batch of their papers to Section D. We believe they 
sent there four papers, of which three at least had been read before in 
London — viz., Mr. Markham's, " On Arctic Highlanders"; Dr. Rae, 
" On the Esquimaux"; and Rev. — Thrupp, "On the Domestication 
of Animals". 

Dr. Hunt called the attention of Section E to the fact of papers 
having been read before in London, but it will require many years to 
put an effective stop to this nuisance. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor read a paper " On the Language of the Negroes 
of Surinam", which elicited from the Chairman the most satisfactory 
information for anthropologists, " That language is the easiest and 
surest test of race". 

The papers by Dr. Charnock and Mr. Crawfurd, "On Cannibalism", 
elicited some extraordinary discussion, of which the following is a 
specimen : — 

Professor Rawlinson said there were many motives which led to 
cannibalism, and he thought hardly sufficient importance was given 
to them. Amongst these motives he alluded to those excited by angry 
passions, by revenge, or from motives of religion. He protested 
against the assumption that human beings were originally in that 
poor and destitute condition, and that they all rose from a state of 
barbarism. He held the very opposite opinion that they were created 
in a state of considerable civilisation, and that most of the races had 

n b 2 
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declined, and that while many races had declined into absolute bar- 
barism, some races had never declined. The Egyptians, Babylo- 
nians, and Jews had never declined. He thought there were some 
races of man who had no real liking and pleasure in eating human 
flesh. 

Mr. Thomas Tate did not believe there was anything in man to 
predispose him to cannibalism. He mentioned the case of the son of 
a New Zealand chief, who lived with him, and who said he had eaten 
human flesh, but it was after a battle only ; but the same young man 
was addicted, when with the speaker, to eating candles. 

Mr. Carter Blake contended that the old Spanish law which al- 
lowed a son to be devoured rather than a fortress to be surrendered, 
was a genuine one, and really meant what the words implied. 

Dr. James Hunt observed that the fact of cannibalism having begun 
in the stone age was an effort of the imagination only. There was no 
evidence to support such a remark. He objected to the theory of all 
race3 having at one time lived in caves and trees. They were only 
now beginning to study the primitive history of man. The dogmatic 
assertions contained in Mr. Crawfurd's papers were the things which 
had brought science into contempt. There was neither time nor in- 
clination to discuss the important questions under consideration, nor 
would there be until a special section was devoted to this subject in 
the British Association. 

Mr. Byrne said he could prove beyond dispute that six thousand 
years ago there were not six people in the world. It was published 
in a two-guinea book of his. The book was out of print. It was not 
for sale. He was not a bookseller ; but the book was in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. E. Vivian believed in the historical evidence of the origin of 
man ; and also believed implicitly in the geological evidence. There 
had been, in the records of the past, traces of men of so extremely 
low type that they could have had nothing to do with Adam, and 
could not have degenerated from him. They could not be blended 
with the Caucasian race. With Adam there came in a race — a higher 
race of human beings ; and the history of the world commenced with 
the well-authenticated sacred history, which so thoroughly fell in with 
all the facts that had been brought before them. The other races 
may have come from the Quadrumana. 

Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie protested against the manner in which 
the discussion was being conducted. The science of man was an in- 
ductive science. He was ashamed to see how an important science 
like anthropology was treated by the Association. He had heard of 
this before, but now he had seen the real state of affairs he was de- 
termined to attend the Association every year, and would protest 
against the present state of things even if he found no supporter. 

Mr. Crawfurd in his reply gave a lengthy criticism of Dr. Hunt's 
last address to the Anthropological Society. In replying on another 
of his papers, he gave the section a general resumi of the publications 
of the Anthropological Society, together with some critical remarks 
on the same. 
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Another original paper was read by Dr. Charnock, on the gypsies, 
and one by Mr. Carter Blake, on a skull from Louth ; but as they 
will both be submitted to the Anthropological Society, we need say 
no more of them here. On reference to the file of the Birmingham 
papers, it will be seen that there is really nothing worth reprinting. 
The section was thinly attended, and a general languor prevailed 
in the discussion. An important paper by Mr. Mackintosh, on the 
Comparative Anthropology of England and Wales, was obliged to be 
received with silence for want of time. A paper by the Rev. Dunbar 
Heath was announced to be read on the last day, but there was no 
time for it. Section E needs only to proceed in this fashion for a few 
years, and it will no longer be even the ladies' section. As far as 
section E is concerned, we have no hesitation in asserting that this 
section should be known as the one set apart, not for the advancement, 
but for the conservation of the science and traditions of the past. 

Some questions were asked why Dr. Hunt did not read his paper 
on Zetland, and the reply given was that he was quite willing to do 
so when the other papers in his charge, of a similar class, had been 
read. None of these papers would, however, be accepted. 

And now we come to another phase in the history of this meeting. 
In the committee of section E, on Monday, a proposal was brought for- 
ward by Dr. Hunt that anthropology should either be recognised in sec- 
tion E, or that a special section should be appointed for anthropology 
and ethnology. After some discussion the proposal was lost. The next 
day, Mr. K. R. H. Mackenzie brought forward a motion to settle the 
dispute unfortunately existing between ethnologists and anthropolo- 
gists. After some discussion, the words "Science of Man" were 
substituted for the word anthropology, and this resolution was passed 
without a single dissentient voice. Not one hand was held up against 
it. The following was the resolution : " That it is highly desirable 
to establish a section or sub-section for the discussion of the science 
of man ; and it is moreover urged upon the consideration of the com- 
mittee of recommendations to take such action in the matter as will 
effectually prevent the limited time of the section being wasted for the 
future." 

This was at last some victor)', and the disputes between ethnolo- 
gists and anthropologists seemed about to close, and all likely to act 
harmoniously together for the common advancement of science. The 
section of ethnology had unanimously recommended that a " special 
section or sub-section should be devoted to the discussion of the 
science of man," and it was only reasonable to suppose that this 
recommendation would be acceded to. The resolution was sent in, 
the committee of recommendations met the same clay, and it was 
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reported that they had agreed to the recommendation of section E, 
and that a special section would for the future be devoted to the 
science of man. Under these circumstances, the anthropologists felt 
that the matter no longer required special attention on their part, and 
they determined to accept without a word of complaint whatever 
might be the decision of the recommendation committee as to the 
name of the new section or sub-section. On the morning of the 
appointed day, they were again informed that the resolutions proposed 
by the committee would result in the appointment of a special depart- 
ment for anthropology in the biological section. 

All this was believed. When Mr. Francis Galton read the report 
of the committee, there appeared to be some doubt as to the position 
in which the question was left ; but when the President of the British 
Association rose, in the person of Professor Phillips, and assured 
anthropologists that the effect of these resolutions would be to give 
them all they required, it was thought advisable to ask no questions ; 
and the general committee proceeded to the next business. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the delegates of the Anthropo- 
logical Society went to Professor Phillips, and asked for further par- 
ticulars. They were then told that it was not intended to remove 
ethnology from section E ; but that anthropological papers could be 
sent to the biological section. We believe that these gentlemen at 
once protested against such an arrangement, and gave it as their 
opinion that the question was as far from settlement as ever, and that 
wherever ethnology was located there too must be anthropology. 

We ourselves look upon the rejection of the recommendation of 
section E as one of the most disgraceful pieces of cliqueism ever 
known in the British Association. It is not alone an attack on 
anthropologists, but a direct insult to ethnologists. And why were 
the whole committee of section E to be thus insulted ? At first sight 
it must appear that there could be no object in keeping ethnologists 
in section E against their will ; but to those who do not know the 
real position which geographical science occupies in this country, it 
may be well to inform them that unaided by ethnology it could not 
supply enough papers for an entire section, or attract much attention 
on the part of the public. Ethnology is thus to be kept with 
geography, and used, as heretofore, solely as a convenience. This is 
a very pretty piece of jobbery ; but we do not think it will be per- 
mitted to exist for any length of time by such a body as the British 
Association. Here we see the first fruits of the resolution so irregu- 
larly proposed by Professor Phillips. 

It must be borne in mind that the general committee of the Asso- 
ciation is of itself the governing body, and that their number is small 
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in comparison with the aggregate of members. This proposal for 
referring all resolutions to the committee of recommendation for a 
report did not emanate from an independent member of the general 
committee, but was proposed by a prominent member of the recom- 
mendation committee, and the general committee were asked to give 
the power to himself and his colleagues. Now, unless the British 
Association desire voluntarily to commit suicide, we should strongly 
urge them to give up this resolution, and once more permit the 
power of decision to revert to the general committee. We see 
nothing but danger to the best interests of the Association in attempt- 
ing thus to keep all the power in the hands of a few. 

The responsibility of the decision before rested with the committee, 
and as long as this was the case we should never have said a word 
against their decision. Now, however, the decision rests with men 
who have both publicly and privately expressed themselves averse to 
the claims of anthropology. 

We hope that it will not be left to anthropologists to see that this 
resolution is rescinded ; but we must urge on the officers and council 
the advisability of taking this step without further public exposure. 
At present the resolution is only a false step; but persistent ad- 
herence to conduct so contrary to all principles of good government 
and justice would be a crime. Englishmen are naturally jealous of 
any infringement of their liberty, and unless the British Association 
is to become an annual political meeting, where parties are to be 
arranged as liberals and conservatives, we can foresee nothing but 
harm likely to result from such power being given to any selected 
body. What would the council be obliged to do if the general com- 
mittee refused to agree to their recommendation ? 

The next point is the probable future position of the science of 
man in the Association. A facetious contemporary remarks on this 
subject,* " Section D will include both ethnology and anthropology, 
while, as section E still retains ethnology attached to it, the science 
of man will have a home in section D, and a partial home, also, in 
section E." 

The science of man is thus not only to be a convenience to section 
E, but, as we understand it, is to perform the same interesting func- 
tion to section D. This section is for the future to be the grand Bio- 
logical Section, with one head, and several tails if necessary. Papers 
are to be classified by this august body ; and anthropological papers 
bearing on physiology will be sent to that department, and, if they can- 
not all be got rid of either in this way or by being read in the Biological 
Section, a special department will be formed. This is a pleasant and 
* " Athenaeum", September 16, 1865. 
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most encouraging picture ! Had ethnology been included in this grand 
section, the injustice to anthropology would certainly have not appeared 
to be so glaring; but, by its exclusion, the whole proceeding savours 
strongly of jobbery. It pained us, indeed, to hear such a name as 
Sir R. Murchison's associated — upon credible authority — with such ma- 
noeuvring. Many geologists, we believe, hold Sir Roderick in great 
respect, some from motives of expediency, others on account of his 
real merits. As a government official, Sir Roderick Murchison has a 
perfect right to treat his geological subordinates in any manner he 
likes : but he must remember that, although " the senior trustee", 
he has not yet been crowned emperor of the British Association, and 
that it is unbecoming of him to play an emperor's part until the coro- 
nation actually takes place. 

We have looked back at the history of ethnology in connection 
with the British Association, and find that for some years there was 
a subsection of ethnology, and a special section for physiology. In the 
first twenty years of the existence of the Association, physical geo- 
graphy formed, very naturally and properly, a part of Section C, then 
known under the title of "Geology and Physical Geography". It 
would be most desirable to return to this arrangement ; and we are 
glad to hear that, at an early opportunity, a proposal will be made to 
carry this into effect. It will, we believe, also be proposed that Sec- 
tion E shall be entirely devoted to the science of man. This is both 
a practicable and a desirable plan. Geography is too unimportant a 
science to fill an entire section. The only part of geography which 
is worthy of the name of science is physical geography ; and this is 
without doubt a part of geology. By examining a record of the geo- 
graphical papers read since 18.50 in Section E, or the recent Proceed' 
ings of the Geographical Society, it will be soon evident that geolo- 
gists need not fear that they will have a great accession of papers. A 
paper on physical geography in Section E, or in the Geographical 
Society, is in the present day a rare occurrence. Whatever may be 
the future of the Geographical Society, we think that the British 
Association will do well to get rid of those semi-sensation or hero- 
worship exhibitions, which have become too much associated in this 
country with the word geography. 

In any case, the science of man should have a section in the British 
Association ; and we think that not many years will elapse before this 
takes place. It is quite out of the question, in our opinion, for an- 
thropologists to be included in the Biological Section, unless ethno- 
logy is so as well ; and why not, also, economics and statistics ? We, 
however, hold the principle of a large biological section to be a radi- 
cal error. Science can only be advanced by special students meeting 
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together ; and a biological section is a very grand, but, we anticipate, 
a most unpractical affair. 

We repeat that anthropologists must be in company with ethnolo- 
gists ; for anthropologists hold ethnology to be a part of anthropology, 
while the ethnologists contend that there is no difference in the 
meaning of the two words. Both parties, however, are thoroughly 
agreed that they cannot be separated. Let us now urge them to 
coalesce and send back physical geography whence she came, and thus 
be able to take Section E as their natural inheritance. 

We may expect to receive the denunciations of some one, if not 
more, of the members of the Association, for a suggestion of this 
kind; but, if we do not mistake, the British Association will not 
much longer quietly put up with the excessive amount of toadyism 
which has now been for some years introduced into its meetings. 

The foregoing remarks we have been obliged to make, not so much 
as a matter of choice, but as one of stern duty. 

We are far from wishing to say one word which could in any way 
lessen the respect which all scientific men ought to feel for the 
British Association. We have not the least cause of complaint 
against that body, or even against the General Committee, which 
Professor Phillips very properly the other day called "our little par- 
liament". We only ask that the power of legislation shall be re- 
stored to this body. 

We deeply regret to perceive that Professor Phillips did not seem 
prepared to act up to the principles which he enunciated at Newcastle, 
viz., that the Association had no fixed rules, but must adapt itself to the 
progress of science. This was an admirable sentiment, and it would 
have been well had it been adhered to. We are at a loss, too, to 
know how Professor Phillips could deliberately say at the last meet- 
ing that the alterations made in Section D would prove entirely satis- 
factory to anthropologists. A contemporary* remarks : — 

" The British Association has met at Birmingham, and its first 
business has been to refuse its recognition to the science of anthro- 
pology. This we regret, not on account of anthropology, which can 
take very good care of itself, but for the impression it will create 
abroad as to the sectarian disposition of English men of science. The 
motion of Professor Phillips, whilst it explains the reason of the de- 
cision, goes, however, much further. It is settled that the doors of 
the Association are closed to all new comers. The circle its energies 
are to fill is complete. There is only one thing left — the title should 
be altered to that of ' The Association of Exact, or Physical Science', 
and no further misunderstanding or disappointment could possibly 
occur." 

* " The Reader", September 9, 1865. 
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There can be no doubt that the proposal made by Professor Phil- 
lips, on behalf of the Council, is a severe blow, not only to anthro- 
pologists, but to all future projiosals. As we said before, we are de- 
lighted to think that such legislation has become necessary. The 
next contest will take place either at the last meeting of the General 
Committee next year, or at the first meeting the following year. 
Fortunately, anthropologists in this country do not lack an audience 
to listen to their communications : this they have in London. It is 
not their especial wish to read any papers before the British Associa- 
tion. At Bath they withdrew all their papers ; and only four out of 
forty-three were read at Birmingham, and these at the request of the 
Fellows of the Anthropological Society resident in that town. 

One word, in conclusion, to anthropologists. The result of the 
Birmingham meeting of the British Association has done more than 
anything else to advance your cause. The press has looked on, and 
learnt somewhat of your position. Your cause is seen to be good ; all 
that is now required is patience and unity of action. We heard of 
several gentlemen who had solicited to be proposed as Fellows of the 
Anthropological Society, simply that they might more effectually 
assist in fighting the battle of scientific progress against the " rest 
and be thankful" members of the Association, as well as against the 
clique who are fast making the British Association a family party, 
instead of doing all in their power to make this institution a national 
body. 

With regard to the contemplated anthropological congress, the 
reasons for not holding it will doubtless be given to the Anthropo- 
logical Society. We believe that invitations have already been re- 
ceived to hold a meeting next year, and we do not wish to prejudice 
the case by making any remarks. This is a question for the con- 
sideration of the council of the Anthropological Society, and we feel 
sure that this body will act in this matter for the benefit of science. 
They will, we trust, do this at their own time, and will not be influ- 
enced by any pressure from without. In our last number* we said : 

"We should indeed feel ashamed of the obstinate John Buttism 
which alone can continue to exclude this science from a recognised 
position in our English national scientific congress ; but now that the 
authorities are in full possession of our claims to their consideration, 
and our grounds for desiring an independent position in the Associa- 
tion, we cannot anticipate such a result. Should, however, so 
fatal a mistake be made by the ruling powers of the Association as to 
deny this position to anthropology, now so temperately urged upon 
their notice, let it not be thought that the anthropologists will be 
silenced and their science crushed under foot." 

* P. 228. 
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It is three months since these words were written ; now we have 
to acknowledge a defeat, but a defeat secured, however, in such a 
manner as really to be a victory. Anthropologists have met with 
much opposition, and this fresh onslaught on them will merely assist 
them in carrying out their objects. Up to this time they have been 
obliged to fight against unknown enemies in the Association ; now 
they have become known, and this knowledge is of itself a relief. We 
feel quite confident that had not all the might and influence of the 
council been thrown into the scale, and something very like intimida- 
tion brought to bear as well, that a special section would have been 
carried by an enormous majority. We now beg to throw out the fol- 
lowing suggestions for the consideration of our readers, with a view 
to recur to the subject again on an early occasion. 

1. That the council of the British Association had no right (morally 
or legally) to authorise any one to announce the decision to which 
they may have come, and that their attempt to prejudice the discus- 
sion of the case was both unfair and unconstitutional. 

2. That the motion made by Professor Phillips was proposed 
without previous notice, and the passing of the same is therefore null 
and void. 

3. That the recommendation sent up from section E was treated 
by the recommendation committee as no recommendation has ever 
been treated before. 

4. That it is desirable that physical geography should be again 
sent to the geological section. 

5. That section E should be especially devoted to the science 
of man. 

These are briefly our views on the subject, which, however, may 
be modified by future events. We suppose this matter will be dis- 
cussed at the first meeting of the Anthropological Society. We hope 
that all the fellows of the Society will work harmoniously together 
to gain the end they have in view, which is the same as that of the 
British Association and ourselves — the real advancement of science. 



